


Many academics still find it difficul t to come to grips with the terms 
‘research management' and ‘the management of research’ at institu¬ 
tional level. They see research as an activity undertaken within 
departments or research centres, and dependent essentially on the 
initiative, energy and expertise of individual academics or research 
teams. They can understand the idea of managing a research project, 
or managing a research grant, but the notion of managing research 
from the centre of an institution doesn’t .seem to make much sense at 
all. 

This view is quite understandable, and certainly it is true that the 
single most important ingredient in carrying out high quality research 
is well qualified researchers. However, in many disciplines today, high 
quality research also needs money and appropriate infrastructure, 
whether it be costly equipment, a good research library, or technical 
support. Moreover, the whole environment in which research is carried 
out and funded has changed to such a major degree in recent years that 
new institutional approaches are required. 

This brings us to research management. The whole idea of research 
management is to develop institutional policies and procedures to 
support research effort and to ensure that appropriate resources and 
infrastructure are available to support high quality research. Research 
management is not about telling researchers what they must research 
or how they should undertake research projects. Rather it is concerned 
with providing the support and the institutional environment that is 
conducive to carrying out high quality research. It is about the 
management and maintenance of research infrastructure, about efforts 
to secure increased research resources for the institution, it is about 
making sure that faculty and departmental research plans are in 
harmony with the broad direction that the institution has decided to 
take and is able to support, in a time when research in many fields is 
becoming more costly and in the context of overall limited resources 
at institutional levels, it is important to have strategies about how to 
develop and maintain the resources necessary to support such research. 

While many academics still have some difficulty with the concept 
of research management, most universities as institutions are now 
quite comfortable with the idea. Research management plans have 
been common since the late 1980s, most universities have both 
research policy committees and Pro Vice-Chancellors or Deputy Vice- 
Chancellors for research, and research offices are now well developed 
with specialist staff in areas such as research contracts, consultancies 
and scholarships. In many universities, there is increased awareness of 
the need to plan and have institutional priorities with regard to the 
provision of research infrastructure. 

In this paper, I propose to discuss three topics related to research 
management - research management plans, intellectual property and 
the establishment and maintenance of research centres. This will 
illustrate some of the issues that institutions are addressing in their 
efforts to manage research resources and to provide an environment 
supportive of research effort. 



A decade or so ago research management plans and strategic 
planning were foreign concepts to most Australian universities, al¬ 


though a small number of universities and a slightly larger number of 
CAEs were beginning to think about strategic planning. However, 
research management plans suddenly became part of institutional life 
when they were required by the Commonwealth Tertiary Education 
Commission (CTEC) in the late 1980s, and in many cases universities 
developed their first research plans well before they embarked on 
developing their first strategic plans. Since the late 1980s, however, 
there have been strong pressures on universities to take planning much 
more seriously, especially in the context of an overall government 
strategy to give universities more discretionary freedom but in turn to 
require better planning and greater accountability. Of course, within 
this context, there is often considerable dispute about the extent to 
which universities have actually gained greater management inde¬ 
pendence. 

The Review of Efficiency and Effectiveness in Higher Education 
established by Minister Susan Ryan in late 1985 was one of the first 
attempts in this country to provide a detailed discussion of the 
importance of research resources and how they should be managed, 
and introduced the idea of research management plans. Admittedly, 
for many years prior to 1985 the various reports of CTEC (and 
predecessor commissions) had discussed the management of large 
equipment items and there had been special schemes for fund¬ 
ing new and replacement equipment. But to my knowledge, the Report 
of i the Review on Effectiveness and Efficiency in Higher Education was 
the first detailed discussion of the management of research in the 
context of how institutions might better manage their resources, and 
contained the first explicit recommendation for institutions to have 
research management plans. Further, it should be noted that this report 
provided an excellent discussion of many aspects of management and 
planning in higher education. Some of these were taken up by the 
system at the time, but quite a deal was lost in the rush to implement 
the Dawkins reforms which followed soon after. 

With regard to the management of research, the Efficiency and 
Effectiveness Report drew attention to the increase in the scale and 
nature of resources needed for research in many disciplines. It pointed 
to what still remains a major dilemma for the management of research 
resources and for strategic planning: 

There is thus a real dilemma for universities seeking to maximise the 
benefits from their research activities. On the one hand, resources of 
time, support staff, capital facilities, equipment and library services 
need to be available to all academics to enable them to fulfil their 
responsibilities as researchers, as well as teachers. On the other 
hand, available resources are inevitably limited and some choices or 
restrictions are unavoidable. A balance must be struck among: 

* opportunities to pursue basic, curiosity-motivated research; 

” support for excellence; 

9 encouragement for the researchers of the future; and 

- meeting the needs of industry and the community generally. 

It is oh vious th at the balancing ofth ese competing priorities is no easy 
task ... What is vital, however, is that each institution develops 
deliberate policies for defining its research objectives (Review of 


Efficiency and Effectiveness 1986, pp. 141-142). 

The Report then went on to say: 

The Committee considers that an effective wayfor universities to plan 
and manage their research activities in the face of competing priori¬ 
ties and scarce resources is to develop research management strat¬ 
egies. In this way, the institution's research objectives and priorities 
can be open to examination, both within the university and outside it. 
In addition, the availability of such documents would assist the 
CTEC, outside funding bodies, and other institutions in exercising 
their responsibilities for oversighting research activities and allocat¬ 
ing funds (pp. 143-144). 

This led on to a specific recommendation that: 

All universities prepare, and make available to the CTEC in the 
triennial planning context, research management policies which 
provide a strategyfor the effective use of the funds presently available 
to the institution for research (p. 145). 

Significantly, the Report said that such a strategy should include the 
formulation of objectives and priorities and should be based on ‘the 
development of special concentrations of activity within particular 
disciplines within each institution, and the adoption of staffing poli¬ 
cies to ensure appropriate appointments are made in such fields’. It 
expressed the view that while every staff member of a university 
should have at least an initial opportunity to do research, ‘not all will 
be equally effective’. It went on to warn against an emphasis on the 
responsibility of individual academics to engage in research can ‘result 
in research funds being spread too thinly for effective use of resourc¬ 
es’. 

The Report’s recommendations with regard to research manage¬ 
ment strategies or plans were taken up by CTEC and institutions were 
required to present research management plans with their next trienni¬ 
al submissions. Hence very quickly all universities embarked on the 
task of preparing plans. Following the demise of CTEC, DEET took 
over this policy and required universities to provide research manage¬ 
ment plans as pail of their annual submissions related to profile 
negotiation. While in 1994 the policy was slightly relaxed in that 
institutions were not required by DEET to submit their most recent 
research management plan, it should be noted that the guidelines for 
this year’s quality assurance round require institutions to submit the 
latest version of their research management plan with their institution¬ 
al portfolio. (Quality Assurance Program Guidelines April 1995, p, 5). 

Since the late 1980s universities have had tocorne to grips with some 
of the difficulties in developing effective research management plans. 
At first many institutions approached the development of plans with a 
great deal of confidence, believing that it would be a relatively simple 
task to develop a plan which would not only meet the requirements of 
the Commonwealth but would also provide a useful management tool 
for internal resource allocation and priority setting. But many soon 
discovered some of the pitfalls (and conflicts), especially in specifying 
institutional research strengths and in deciding how to concentrate 
resources and encourage a greater degree of selectivity in resource 
allocation. 

While there is a great deal of variety across the system in the 
approaches adopted for research management plans, it appears that 
research management plans ha ve gone through three distinct phases. 
The first plans developed in the enthusiasm of the late 1980s tended to 
be more descriptions of institutional strengths in research and of the 
committee structures for research management and the allocation of 
resources including scholarships, and specification of what resources 
the institution had available or was likely to have access to for research. 
Generally there w'as a relatively small emphasis on specifying research 
management goals and objectives, and setting out the strategies to be 
used to achieve these. While many of these plans took a great deal of 
effort to prepare, in many respects their value was limited in terms of 
specific plans to guide future action. At the same time, many institu¬ 
tions derived value from the attempts to set out clearly the institutional 
committee structures related to research management and the resourc¬ 
es available to support research. 


A second generation of plans began appearing in the early 1990s, 
and these marked a major step forward in the approach to and 
methodology of planning. They were essentially strategic plans setting 
out specific planning objectives, strategies to achieve these, and 
performance indicators which would be used to determine whether the 
goals had been met. Many plans also indicated what financial resourc¬ 
es would be needed to achieve particular objectives and where such 
resources would come from, and also set particular targets to which the 
institution would work. For example, the current University of New 
England Research Management Plan for the 1995-1997 triennium 
specifies the following targets: 

9 In 1995, 1996 and 1997 annual increases in the number of 
applications for ARC large grants, in the success rate and in the 
total funds attracted. By 1997, to aim to submit 100 ARC large 
grant applications and attract $3.5 million in total ARC large 
grant allocations (in 1995,88 applications were submitted and 
$1,303,600 ww attracted in total grants). 

° In 1995, 1996 and 1997 annual increases in the number of 
applications to other National Competitive Grant schemes, in the 
success rate and in the total funds attracted. 

9 Increase funding from industry by 10 per cent p.a. over the 
triennium. 

9 Increase enrolments in research higher degrees by 15 per cent 
over the triennium. 

8 Increase the proportion of academic staff holding doctoral de¬ 
grees to 70 per cent by end of 1995-1997 triennium (currently 
65.5 % of academic staff hold a doctorate - Arts: 61.9%; EBL: 
52.2%; EHPS: 38.3%; Sciences: 79.3%). 

9 introduction of scheme of Vice-Chancellor ’.v awards for research 
excellence by 1996. 

9 Major survey of research higher degree candidates and supervi¬ 
sors to be carried out in 1995, and smaller follow up surveys in 
1996 and 1997. 

9 Increase the number of ARC Collaborative Grant applications 
from 8 in 1994, to 12 in 1995, 14 in 1996, and 16 in 1997. 

9 Management information system for research activity to be in full 
operation by January 1996. 

* Study of.PhD completions and progress rates to be completed by 
June 1995. 

* Full implementation of new policy on outside earnings by June 
1995. 

9 Secure adoption of new University policy on intellectual property 
by August 1995. {University of New England Research Manage¬ 
ment Plan 1995, p 27). 

My impression is that these kind of plans are proving to be much 
more helpful as management tools. 

Already some institutions have moved to what I see as the third 
generation of research management plans. These are almost identical 
to the second generation plans, except that they are part of a set of 
integrated institutional plans which not only include a corporate plan 
or institutional strategic plan, but also detailed plans for teaching and 
learning management and community service management and oper¬ 
ational plans at faculty, school and departmental levels and for major 
administrative units. Further, all these plans are well integrated and 
have built-in mechanisms for monitoring and evaluation as well as 
very explicit and effective links between planning, monitoring, eval¬ 
uation, and budgeting. 

To my mind, this more integrated approach to planning and budg¬ 
eting is highly desirable. For any set of integrated institutional plans 
to be really effective they must have built-in mechanisms for monitor¬ 
ing, evaluation and updating, while the link between planning and 
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resource allocation is crucial. Further, this new approach has the 
potential to overcome some of the problems that bedevilled many first 
generation plans, and this related to deciding on strategies of selectiv¬ 
ity and concentration and at the same time providing mechanisms to 
strengthen weaker areas and provide for the development of new 
researchers. With the new approach, institutional research plans can 
concentrate largely on developing an environment to support research, 
specifying budget and resource allocation principles with regard to 
central research funds, and attending to major issues concerning the 
development and maintenance of research infrastructure, but leaving 
faculties, schools and departments to determine the key issues of 
priorities for research development, especially in terms of disciplines 
and research areas. Of course, mechanisms must be found to achieve 
a high degree of effective planning integration between University¬ 
wide and faculty plans, but in the past it appears that in many cases far 
too much institutional effort in research plans went into trying to 
identify areas of research strength and develop policies of concentra¬ 
tion and selectivity. In many cases, this proved to be a waste of effort, 
since the largest single element of research funding - academics’ time 
- is largely allocated in all institutions on the basis of student load. 

One somewhat curious and largely unnoticed development at the 
national level is the development of a more integrated approach to 
planning and budgeting that is being actively encouraged by the 
Committee for Quality Assurance in Higher Education. Consider the 
following comments in different individual institutional reports from 
the 1994 quality round (Report on 1994 Quality Reviews 1995, 
Volume 2): 

The review team found that corporate planning is well-established 
and that the strategic planning process is participative. A strategic 
plan for the period 1995-2005 is beingprepared, involving wide input 
from across the institution. Faculties are also developing strategic 
plans which are being related by an integrative process to the 
corporate plan.... 

The University’s quality management processes are presented as a 
learning organisation model based on a culture of continuous im¬ 
provement in which staff have responsibility for quality ....In addition 
to the University Teaching and Learning Plan, each Faculty has such 
a plan. The University has recently appointed Deputy Deans (Teach¬ 
ing and Learning) to provide faculty leadership in teaching and 
learning and to enable a process of quality networking to become 
established across the University .... The Teaching and Learning 
Plan identifies strategies intended to address areas needing improve¬ 
ment as well as to enhance areas of strength .... The Quality Manage¬ 
ment Plan adopted in 1993provides a strategic framework for quality 
processes throughout the University .... Since 1993, the University 
has moved to quantify targets for improvements in the quality of 
student learning experiences and outcomes as well as for CA UT and 
University teaching and development grants. 

The University has an obvious and strong planning culture. The 
mission is well communicated throughout all levels of the institution. 
Its senior management are clearly committed to strategic planning, 
while schools, faculties and divisions are oriented toward opera¬ 
tional planning .... Planning is based on a quinquennial cycle 
incorporating an annual monitoring, review and operational cycle. 
Overarching [flagships plans ‘such as the teaching and learningplan 
are taken into account in the development of faculty, school and 
division plans. The research and community service plans are further 
examples of flagship plans.... The University views the management 
of teaching as an integral part of the strategic planning process. 

The review team found evidence that the University is taking a 
systematic and thorough approach to planning and review. The 
Strategic Planning Working Group on Quality of Education was set 
up in 1988 and formally completed its work in 1993. The Vice- 
Chancellor’s Planning Group is now responsible for planning, 
monitoring and review on a University-wide basis .... The Universi¬ 
ty 's planing processes are simple, well understood and implemented 


in a systematic way. An annual planning round involves discussions 
with faculties and other academic units based on detailed perform- 
ance data and other documentation.... There is provision for budget 
adjustment based on performance overall and the university pro¬ 
vided evidence that this had occurred. 

The team found evidence this year of on-going improvements to the 
plann ingprocess and a clear identification with the planning process 
throughout the organisation. The University's mission, goals and 
strategies are set out in Plan n ingfor the Next Century Parts I-IV. Part 
V Implementing Agreed Strategies identifies a series of operational 
goals to inform and guide more detailed strategies at the various 
levels of academic departments, schools,faculties. Academic Senate, 
Budget and Planning Committee and administrative divisions .... 
Faculty Strategic plans that the review team saw appeared to be well 
aligned with the University's plan and had clearly defined targets, 
timelines and accountabilities. There was a strong transparent link 
between the planning and budgetary processes. The Budget and 
Planning Committee reviews school strategic plans and considers 
school operational plans at an annual budget and planning meeting. 

The University of ... has a well developed planning framework, which 
has continued to evolve through a process of continuous evaluation, 
feedback and review, since its first strategic plan was published in 
1981 ....All areas ofth e University participate in the annual planning 
review process, and there is a strong and widespread sense of 
ownership of the strategic plan... A strength in the University's 
planning lies in the setting of good numerical targets which are 
monitored, and which it is prepared to amend when appropriate. 
Significantly, the above comments refer to institutions all placed in 
the top group of institutions in the 1994 quality round. 

An analysis of the reports for all institutions which participated in 
the 1994 quality assurance round similarly indicates the importance 
that the Committee is giving to an integrated approach to planning and 
budgeting. A major theme is strong praise for efforts to develop such 
an approach and recommendations to strengthen planning, and espe¬ 
cially to introduce a systematic and integrated approach with a strong 
emphasis on setting goals, specifying strategies, putting in place 
monitoring and evaluation mechanisms with the use of performance 
indicators and the benchmarking. 

Significantly, many of the institutions placed in Group Three in the 
second round were specifically encouraged to develop a well integrat¬ 
ed approach to planning. In one case, for example, the review team 
commented: 

The prospects for the University's planning processes at the time of 
the visit by the review team are difficult to assess as there was still 
much to be done in setting priorities and targets. The team encour¬ 
ages the University to move rapidly to an integrated process which 
sets clear targets and incorporates systematic processes to monitor 
achievements. 

In another case, the review team said: 

Faculty plans provided to the review team included goals, objectives 
and targets in a number of areas with less emphasis on quantitative 
targets and timelines. In future development of overall planning 
processes, the team encourages the University to place more empha¬ 
sis on quantitative targets and timelines to monitor performance. 

In another case the review team considered that ‘academic planning 
and resource allocation could be more clearly aligned’ and in another 
said that with regard to planning there was not ‘a systematic approach 
involving data collection, monitoring and review for continuous 
improvement’. Two final examples are instructive in that they spell out 
in greater detail the particular detailed approach to planning which 
seems to be favoured by the Committee and its review teams. In the 
first case, the review team commented: 

Although good progress has been made the final plan wav not 
available during the visit. Issues which the review team suggests the 
planning process take account of are: 


• the need to ensure the development of a fully integrated Plan 
across the University; 

• the desirability for close alignment of the planning and budg¬ 
etary processes, particularly within faculties; 

° as suggested by the review team in 1993, the development of a 
management information system to support a range of indica¬ 
tors which would assist the planning process and allow the 
University to monitor its performance; 

• the desirability of enmeshing the concept of continuous im¬ 
provement in the planning process through the provision of 
training for all staff and students involved in planning, and the 
establishment ofmechanisms to enable the sharing of informa¬ 
tion... 

In the second case, the report stated: 

While the portfolio describes the process by which the University's 
mission statement and strategic framework is linked with school 
action plans and targets, the team suggests that it would be further 
improved by: 

• ensuring quantitative targets linked to the performance meas¬ 
ures established in the strategic plan are included in action 
plans; 

• framing the strategic plan in such a way as to provide guidance 
for the priorities of school action plans; 

• clarifying the process for aligning the strategic plan and 
school "s plans; and 

• having in place a mechanism to produce or update the next 
strategic plan. 

With the strong move to a more integrated approach to institutional 
planning, it appears likely that there will be further developments with 
respect to thinking and practice about research management plans. 
These seem likely to include the greater use of particular quantitative 
performance indicators and benchmarking, and more systematic ef¬ 
forts to recognise elements of good practice and make the details of this 
widely available across the institution. Further, it seems almost inev¬ 
itable that there will be serious attempts at the national level to evaluate 
institutional attempts in implementation. 

Intellectual property 

Intellectual property is a fairly recent term to come into the vocab¬ 
ulary of research management, although for many years universities 
have had an interest in patents and patentable inventions. Many 
universities too have had patents committees and policies for the 
distribution of revenue from the sale and licensing of patents. But in 
the last two or three years, most universities have made major advances 
in their thinking and policies on intellectual property. 

The term intellectual property has now come generally to refer to the 
various rights which the law gives for the protection of creative effort 
and especially for the protection of economic investment in creative 
effort. It covers not only patentable inventions covered under the 
Patents Act 1990 (Commonwealth), but also 

• copyright vested by virtue of the Copyright Act 1968 (Common¬ 
wealth) in literary works, computer programs, dramatic works, 
musical works, artistic works, films, sound recordings, broad¬ 
casts, published editions and certain types of performances; 

• trade marks registered under the Trade Marks Act 1955 (Com¬ 
monwealth); 

• designs registered under the Designs Act 1906 (Commonwealth); 

• new plant varieties registered under the Plant V ariety Rights Act 
1987 (Commonwealth); and 

• circuit layouts registered under the Circuits Layout Act 1989 
(Commonwealth). 


Some people argue that copyright should not be regarded as part of 
intellectual property. However, to take this view will lead to a rather 
limited conception of intellectual property, and will mean that copy¬ 
right issues will have to be treated separately by any university. 
Further, commercialisation of copyright materials, especially sophis¬ 
ticated distance education packages, seems likely to become an in¬ 
creasingly important issue which raises many of the same issues as 
commercialisation of patentable inventions. Because of the number of 
pieces of legislation affecting issues related to intellectual property 
and the complexity of many of the issues involved, most universities 
have turned for advice to their in-house legal department or have 
sought outside expert legal advice. 

With the increased emphasis since the late 3980s given to commer¬ 
cial and entrepreneurial activity in universities, it is not surprising that 
interest in intellectual property issues increased quickly. This interest 
was further stimulated by various schemes to develop closer research 
links with industry and in the early 1990s with the establishment of 
CRCs. CRCsposed an immediate problem fora number of universities 
since it was necessary in the establishment of a CRC to enter into 
contractual relationships with outside partners with regard to the 
ownership of any intellectual property developed as a result of joint 
effort in the CRC. It was not, however, until the release of the AVCC 
discussion paper (AVCC 1993) that many universities began work to 
develop comprehensive policies and carefully-worded rules or statutes 
with respect to the ownership and commercialisation of intellectual 
-.property. 

The AVCC paper drew attention to the urgency for universities to 
develop clear policies on intellectual property generated by staff and 
students through normal operating grant funding and under agree¬ 
ments with outside bodies and under grants and sponsorship. It pointed 
to the changing environment for research and research funding: 

Intellectual property laws are complex. The academic context in 
which they are applied has also grown more complex with the greater 
public profile of universities, the differing expectations of funding 
bodies and the inherent tensions between 'publication pressure ’ and 
the need for confidentiality in commercial transactions (AVCC 
1993, pi). 

The paper provided suggested guidelines for development of a 
University policy on intellectual property, but emphasised that the 
guidelines were not meant to be prescriptive or to achieve uniformity 
across the system. Among other things, the document provided useful 
definitions of key terms, explained how intellectual property rights 
arise, discussed the legal principles involved in obtaining rights to 
different kinds of intellectual property and suggested appropriate 
criteria to be taken into account in determining the ownership of such 
property, and discussed a variety of issues related to both staff and 
students. 

The AVCC guidelines suggested that for academic staff a set of 
criteria for claiming ownership of intellectual property should be 
developed, and that the University should claim ownership of all 
property developed within these criteria, with the exception of catego¬ 
ries of property specified, it also suggested that with regard to students 
universities should consider making specific claims for categories of 
intellectual property. 

In developing their own policies, the approach taken has varied 
among universities, particularly with regard to the extent to which 
institutions claim ownership of the intellectual property generated by 
staff and how the work of research higher degree students is treated. 
The University of Melbourne, for example, took what has been 
regarded as a tough view in its statute of 1993 (University of Mel¬ 
bourne 1993). In this, the University: 

9 reaffirmed its ownersh ip of all inventions by staff and students; 

* treated all copyright work, with the exception of academic 
publications, in an analogous way to inventions (whether 
patentable or not) with the ownership and management of 
commercial development rights resting with the University; 
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0 assigned academic publications to the staff member on the 
condition that, where they were created in connection with their 
employment by the University and where the University had 
made a substantial contribution to their creation, the University 
has automatic, nonexclusive royalty-free use of such works for 
its educational purposes and the University will seek to recov¬ 
ers its costs where substantial resources have been used in the 
production of such works; 

• provided guidelines concerning the duty of staff members and 
students to report the creation or commercial exploitation of 
intellectual property created pursuant to University employ¬ 
ment or with the use of substantial University resources; and 

e established a policy for the apportionment of the net proceeds 
of any commercial exploitation which provides encouragement 
and rewards to the originators. 

A much less strong position in contrast was taken the same year by 
the University of Newcastle. In its draft policy of November 1993 
(University of Newcastle 1993), which had as its primary intention the 
creation of a climate of innovation and invention, the University 
recognised that research students owned the intellectual property 
generated in the course of their study but intended to ask such students 
to grant the University a nonexclusive licence. With regard to intellec¬ 
tual property generated by staff in the course of their employment, the 
University claimed ownership, but stated that it would not ‘assert its 
ownership of any University intellectual property in relation to copy¬ 
right in books, articles, lectures or other written work, other than that 
specifically commissioned by the University or in computer related 
work other that specified ... where royalties on such works do not 
exceed $15,000 per annum’. The draft policy also stated that the 
University would not ‘assert its ownership of University commis¬ 
sioned lecture notes, courses, radio broadcasts and audiovisual mate¬ 
rial, which may have been developed in pursuance of its teaching 
function’ or of any University intellectual property in the personal 
artistic works created by staff engaged in teaching Fine Art except 
where the monies obtained by sale exceed $15,000 pa or intellectual 
property in musical or dramatic works. 

A discussion paper prepared in 1993 by a Working Party at the 
University of Sydney (University of Sydney 1993) took a somewhat 
similar approach to that of the University of Newcastle. This paper was 
openly critical of the University of Melbourne approach to the ques¬ 
tion of the ownership of copyright and what it regarded as a centralist 
approach which it thought would be difficult to administer and would 
be likely to discourage frank and honest discussion among staff and 
students. The paper recommended that: 

- while the University should not make any claim to intellectual 
property developed by students, there should be provision for 
students, should they choose, to participate in the scheme 
regarding the commercialisation of intellectual property; 

• research students who participate in team research should be 
required to assign in writing any intellectual property rights 
arising from their contribution to that research team on the 
condition that they retain an interest in commercialisation of 
the property; and 

• the University acknowledge the copyright ownership of aca¬ 
demic staff in lectures, literary works and teaching materials. 

More recently, Monash University in mid-1994 developed a revised 
intellectual property statute (Monash University 1994) and regula¬ 
tions. Instead of adopting the University of Melbourne approach, the 
Monash approach is more akin to that of the University of Newcastle 
and the University of Sydney. In particular, in developing its policy on 
intellectual property, Monash made special efforts to ensure that the 
traditional rights of academics were preserved, while at the same time 
recognising that course materials should belong to the University. It 
should be noted that Monash now is a major supplier of distance 
education courses and programs. The Monash approach is for the 


University to make a general claim to all intellectual property devel¬ 
oped by academic staff created as part of their employment or where 
the University has contributed other University owned intellectual 
property or has made a specific contribution of funding, but to specify 
the exception of copyright work where the subject matter is primarily 
concerned with scholarship, research, artistic expression, creativity 
and academic debate. The statute also acknowledges the moral rights 
of copyright originators and so, for example, requires that where a 
copyright work is reproduced by the University in an unchanged form 
the originator of the work will be acknowledged. 

In developing a policy on intellectual property at the University of 
New England in recent months, my colleagues and I agreed that the key 
matters to be addressed in such a policy were the rights of academic 
staff with regard to copyright of academic material, the rights of 
students, moral rights, and the need for the University to have owner¬ 
ship ofteaching materials used for award courses delivered by distance 
education. We were also aware of the growing criticisms of the 
University of Melbourne intellectual property statute on the issue of 
copyright for academic work. 

With regard to academic staff and students, we were concerned to 
develop rules on the ownership and commercialisation of intellectual 
property in such a way to respect the traditional rights of academic staff 
and students in publ ication of the findings of research activity and also 
rewards both academic staff and students for their efforts in the 
creation of intellectual property of commercial value. With regard to 
academic staff, we recognised that, under current arrangements, fre¬ 
quently a publisher of academic or scholarly material claims copyright 
to all such material and it is often a condition of publication that the 
originator assigns copyright to the publisher. Further, we wished to do 
everything possible to encourage the free exchange of information 
based on the results of scholarship and research. At the same time, we 
were concerned that rules should protect the rights of the University to 
use and commercialise intellectual property to its advantage for the 
public good and in the interests of staff and research students, and that 
rules should actively encourage the development of an environment 
conducive to invention and the effective commercialisation of intel¬ 
lectual property. 

After considerable discussion we developed rules that claimed 
ownership for the University of all intellectual property created by 
staff in pursuance of their terms of employment and which in its 
creation the University contributed other University intellectual prop¬ 
erty or made a specific contribution of funding other than salary. This 
claim includes patentable inventions, copyright to original course and 
teaching materials ‘published by the University for use in award 
courses and continuing education programs offered by the University’, 
copyright to films, sound recordings and multimedia, copyright to 
data-bases with potential commercial value, and work where intellec¬ 
tual property owned by the University has been used. However, at the 
same time, the rules state that, subject to the inclusion of the above 
items, copyright to all materials generated by staff is assigned to the 
originator, thus giving staff full rights to the publication of academic 
material. In doing so, we were conscious of the provisions under the 
Copyright Act 1968, where the ‘author of a literary, dramatic, musical 
or artistic work is the owner of the copyright subsisting in the work’ 
(Section 35 (2)), except that for work generated by the originator in 
‘pursuance of the terms of course of... employment by another person 
under a contract of service or apprenticeship, that other person is the 
owner of the copyright subsisting in the work...’ (Section 35 (6)). 

With regard to research students, we concluded that the legal 
position was that the student owned any intellectual property devel¬ 
oped during the course of study. However, we recognised the difficulty 
likely to be created in some departments in that research students were 
working in areas where patentable inventions were likely to result and 
that any patentable inventions resulted from the work of their supervi¬ 
sors would be th e property of the Uni versity. Thus we came up with the 
idea of a provision in the rules to enable students to assign in writing 
their intellectual property to the University and for a Head of Depart¬ 
ment to be able to require a student to do so in order to work with a 


particular supervisor or supervisors, or as a member of a particular 
research team. Sections 2.7 and 2.8 of the University of New England 
rules state as follows: 

2. 7 Jn the case of intellectual property created by a student, that 
property is owned by the student. However, the student may 
assign the property to the University, in which case such 
property will be treated in the same manner as property 
generated by staff of the University. Further, postgraduate 
students and bachelor degree honours students wishing to work 
with a particular supervisor or supervisors, or in a particular 
research team, may be required by the Head of Department to 
assign in writing any property generated from the research 
project to be the property of the University. 

2.8 At the commencement of an honours or higher degree research 
program, the student andsupervisor(s) may be required to meet 
with th e Head ofDepartm ent in order to determ ine an arrange¬ 
ment for the ownership ofany intellectual property arisingfrom 
the student'sproject. In such meetings, the University's policy 
on the ownership and commercialisation of intellectual prop¬ 
erty and revenue sharing arrangements with respect to com¬ 
mercialisation of intellectual property must be Jully explained 
to the student before the student signs any agreement. Such 
agreements may cover proposed revenue sharing arrange¬ 
ments for intellectual property which may be jointly created by 
the student and supervisors). In cases where it is agreed by the 
student that any property generated by the student will be 
assigned to the University, any property created will be subject 
to these rules and the student must be treated no lessfavourably 
than originators employed by the University. When any agree¬ 
ment with respect to the ownership of intellectual property is 
signed by a student, the Head of Department must inform the 
Intellectual Property Officer and the Secretary of the PhD 
Committee. Arrangements for revenue sharing for intellectual 
property created by a student mustfollow Un ivers ity policies as 
approved by Council. (Rules on Intellectual Property 1995). 

In developing these particular rules, the University was concerned 
to seek to protect the rights of students and to ensure that the student 
should not be asked to sign any agreement until the conditions were 
properly explained and that in the event of commercialisation of any 
intellectual property resulting from the research the student should be 
treated no less favourably than staff. 

With regard to moral rights, our rules specify that, where the 
University owns copyright material which it intends to publish without 
adaptation or modification it will ensure that the authorship is ac¬ 
knowledged; if adaptation or modification is proposed, the University 
will consult with the originator concerning possible acknowledge¬ 
ment. The rules also state that where an originator wishes not to be 
acknowledged as the creator of intellectual property which has been 
modified or adapted, the University will respect that wish. 

Where the University owns copyright material, the rules give the 
originator ‘a nonexclusive, royalty-free and irrevocable licence to use 
the work for the originator’s teaching and research at the University 
and, with the approval of the University, at other institutions’. Where 
the originator is the owner of intellectual property created in the course 
of employment with the University, the rules state the originator ‘must 
allow the University a nonexclusive and irrevocable licence to use the 
intellectual property for teaching and research without the payment of 
any fees’. 

At UNE a substantial amount of research funds come from the 
various rural industry R & D corporations and other funding bodies, 
and contractual arrangements in many cases often specify that intellec¬ 
tual property will bejointly owned by the University and the funding 
agency. Hence it was necessary in our rules to make it clear the 
University may enter into agreements with external sponsors of 
research whereby the University agrees to relinquish or share all or part 
of intellectual property that results from externally sponsored or 


contract research with that sponsor or another party. In such cases, the 
ownership of intellectual property 'will be governed by that agreement, 

UNE rules do not specify the distribution of revenue from licensing 
agreements or the sale of patents as this is covered by Budget Princi¬ 
ples approved by University Council. The Budget Principles docu¬ 
ment states as follows: 

The University has assigned the first right of refusal to commercialise 

any or all intellectual property and projects to which it has rights of 

ownership or rights to commercialise to University Partnerships. 

For licensing income, the distribution will be as follows: 

‘ One third to the inventor or inventors; 

= One third to the University, to be distributed equally between 
the Vice-Chancellor’s Initiative Fund, the Faculty and the 
Department; and 

‘ One third to University Partnerships. (Budget Principles, sec¬ 
tion 2.6) 

Under an interim agreement signed in 1989, the rights to commer¬ 
cialise intellectual property owned by the University rests with Uni¬ 
versity Partnerships, a company wholly owned by the University. Our 
working group recognised that it will be necessary for the University 
to revise the policy on revenue sharing so that the commercialisation 
of copyright material is included, preferably with the same revenue 
sharing arrangements as for patents. 

> In the rules we developed, three other features that deserve com¬ 
ment. First, an Intellectual Property Committee replaces the former 
Patents Committee. The Intellectual Property Committee will be 
chaired by the Pro Vice-Chancellor (Research) and will include other 
senior officers, the Chair of the Academic Board, the Copyright 
Officer, the Chief Executive Officer of University Partnerships (or 
nominee), two persons elected by the Research and Postgraduate 
Studies Policy Committee, and one postgraduate student nominated 
by the postgraduate students’ association. The terms of reference are 
to provide advice and make recommendations to the Vice-Chancellor 
and Academic Board on matters of policy with respect to the owner¬ 
ship and commercialisation of intellectual property, including revenue 
distribution and confidential matters; to receive reports from Univer¬ 
sity Partnerships on progress with patents and the commercialisation 
of intellectual property owned by the University; to determine whether 
intellectual property owned by the University and which University 
Partnerships do not wish to commercialise should be transferred to the 
ownership of the originator; to approve agreements with external 
sponsors of research whereby the University relinquishes or shares all 
or part of registrable intellectual property that results from externally 
sponsored research; to make recommendations to the Vice-Chancellor 
concerning agreements for the sale or licensing of intellectual property 
owned by the University; to assist in the implementation of these rules, 
and particularly in education and information efforts; and to conduct 
a review of the University’s policy on intellectual property from time 
to time and report to the Vice-Chancellor and the Research and 
Postgraduate Studies Policy Committee. 

Second, with regard to higher degree theses, we included a provision 
so that, on the recommendation of the Head of Department and in order 
to protect intellectual property owned by the University or where the 
research drew on intellectual property owned by the University, for a 
limited period an embargo could be placed on access to a thesis by 
other parties than examiners and the PhD Committee. This embargo 
is based specifically on intellectual property considerations and is in 
addition to an embargo that may be imposed on access to a thesis for 
other reasons at the request of the student. 

Third, we have provided for staff contracts for both academic 
general staff to include clauses designed to ensure protection of the 
University’s intellectual property. However, these clauses will em¬ 
phasise the University's commitment to the principle that ‘the results 
of research carried out by academic staff should be published and made 
generally available to other researchers and the wider community’ but 
will explain that, in order to protect the rights of the University and 
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academic staff in the creation of intellectual property of commercial 
value, the University has developed rules on the ownership and 
commercialisation of intellectual property which are binding on all 



In most Australian universities, research centres have played a 
major role in recent years in the development of research activity. The 
growth of research centres has been greatly assisted by the ARC 
programs for special research centres and key centres for teaching and 
learning, by the Commonwealth’s CRC program, and by the willing¬ 
ness of government departments and industry to enter into arrange¬ 
ments with universities for the establishment and funding of centres. 

This rapid development in the number and size of research centres 
has provided a considerable problem for many universities from a 
management perspective, for in many cases research centres have been 
developed without any clearly developed and well articulated Univer¬ 
sity-wide policies concerning the role that research centres should 
play, and without detailed guidelines with regard to their establish¬ 
ment and management. This was the situation that the University of 
New England faced this year when it attempted to develop rules for the 
establishment and management of research centres. A preliminary 
study found that the University had a surprising number of separate 
centres and institutes, that these centres included units which had a 
very clear research focus but also others that were concerned mainly 
with academic work other than research, including continuing educa¬ 
tion, consultancies and academic coordination, while there were other 
centres involved in academic support and administrative work. 

This study also found that, not only did the University lack rules to 
guide the establishment and management of centres, but that thinking 
within the University was confused about which centres were substan¬ 
tially engaged in research and which were engaged in other tasks. The 
current University Handbook , for example, provides a list of centres 
and institutes, but the list is incomplete and includes a number of non¬ 
research entities, including the Agricultural Business Research Insti¬ 
tute (a self-financing marketing and consulting ageucy which is now 
established as a solely owned University company), the Common¬ 
wealth Council for Educational Administration (the secretariat for an 
international organisation concerned with educational management in 
British Commonwealth countries), the Language Training Centre (a 
centre which provides English language training for overseas students 
of non-English speaking background), the New England Educational 
Diagnostic Centre (a centre jointly sponsored by the Department of 
School Education, the Catholic Education Office, independent schools 
in Armidale, and the New England Health Service which provides 
services for children in regular school classes who have significant 
learning difficulties), and the Regional Centre for Music and Drama 
(the headquarters for the New England Theatre Company). Earlier 
editions of Handbook included underthe heading of‘Institutes and 
Centres’ the University’s rural properties and University Partnerships 
(the University’s technology transfer company ). 

Even amongst the centres which have an academic rather than an 
academic support or administrative focus, there are major variations in 
size and functions, and a variety of different management and report¬ 
ing arrangements. Some centres are comparable in size to smaller 
academic departments and have their own research and support staff, 
while others are simply a structure involving one or two academic staff 
(and in one case a single member of the academic staff). Some centres 
are primarily concerned with research, whereas others are involved in 
teaching or in a variety of different academic functions such as 
research, consulting and related commercial activities. Some centres 
regularly produce annual reports and publish comprehensive accounts 
of their activities while in other cases it appears that no annual reports 
or financial returns at all are produced, and little is known of what 
activities are undertaken and what resources are attracted and used. 
Some centres have formal constitutions approved by the University 
Council, but in other cases it appears that centres may have been 


established without the endorsement of the Council or the Vice- 
Chancellor. In many cases, there is a lack of clarity about governance 
arrangements and reporting lines. While a number of centres appear to 
have advisory boards or committees, details on these are not published 
in the University Handbook. Some centres are active in research and 
other activities and make an important contribution to the overall work 
of the University, while other centres appear to be inactive, or largely 
so. 

The work of developing mles was largely an effort to address these 
problems and to ensure that scarce resources were being used efficient¬ 
ly. But it also sprang from a wish to make it easy for groups of 
competent researchers with shared interests to establish centres, and to 
provide for their efficient management. Behind this was the assump¬ 
tion that well managed centres have the capacity to make a significant 
contribution to research activity and research training. 

In deciding how to approach the problem of developing rules for 
research centres, we soon came to the view that it was advisable to 
concentrate solely on research centres, and not on all kinds of centres 
involving academic staff and engaged in different academic activities. 
We defined a research centre as a recognised University academic 
entity which provides a special focus for research and, where appropri¬ 
ate, related postgraduate teaching activities. 

The rules that we developed specified in the first place that research 
centres are expected to: 

• develop new relationships with industry and government agen¬ 
cies, and with other research organisations; 

• attract external funding; 

• contribute research outputs that are nationally significant; and 

• provide a quality environment for the training of postgraduate 
research students. (Rules on the Establishment and Management 
of Research Centres 1995, section 1.3) 

It was stated that a research centre may be established when it can 
be demonstrated that the proposed activities are likely to be assisted 
significantly by having a separate structure from departments, or 
where a research centre structure is likely to facilitate major interaction 
with bodies outside the University and attract significant outside 
resources. 

Apart from this, the rules we developed dealt with four main topics. 
First, they set out a procedure for proposers to follow in putting 
forward a formal proposal for establishment of a centre. The mles 
specify that each proposal for a new centre must include the following 
information: 

• the mission and objectives of the proposed centre; 

• justification for the establishment of a centre in terms of these 
guidelines, including evidence of research grants and output for 
members for the past three years; 

• a strategic plan for the first three years of the centre's operation, 
including specification ofobjectives for theJirst three years ofthe 
forward plan and performance indicators to be used to evaluate 
achievements; 

• funding details, including a business plan and a full budget with 
cash flow projections for thefirst year and outline budgets for the 
two following years; 

• details of the governance of the centre, including arrangements 
for the establishment of an advisory committee and for its mem¬ 
bership; 

• a list of initial members of the centre, including CVs and showing 
the proportion of time each member will devote to the activities of 
the centre; and 

• proposed accommodation needs and any special facilities and/or 
equipment required. (Rules for the Establishment and Manage¬ 
ment of Research Centres 1995, section 2.1). 


Each proposal must provide convincing justification for establish¬ 
ment of a centre. The objectives must be clearly specified in the draft 
constitution and should be in accord with the University’s overall 
mission and goals, and with the objectives of related departments and 
faculties as set out in their strategic plans. The objectives of a centre 
will normally include one or more of the following: 

® to promote and conduct high quality research and disseminate 
research findings; 

• to offer postgraduate courses and supervise higher degree re¬ 
search students; 

• to undertake consulting and contract research through the Uni¬ 
versity; 

• to provide a structure to facilitate interaction which assists high 
quality research activity and the attraction of research funding; 
and 

• to be engaged in technology transfer and the commercialisation 
of research findings. (Rules for the Establishment and Manage¬ 
ment of Research Centres 1995, section 2.3). 

The Vice-Chancellor will refer proposals for advice to the Research 
and Postgraduate Studies Policy Committee, which may request 
further information of the proposers, but centres are established by 
Council on the recommendation of the Vice-Chancellor. 

Second, the rules specify clearly management arrangements. Each 
centre must have a Director, appointed by the Vice-Chancellor and 
responsible for the management of the centre including the supervision 
of research and support staff specifically appointed to it rather than to 
a Department. The constitution of each centre must be approved by the 
Vice-Chancellor and must specify the procedures for consultation 
within the centre to be followed in the appointment of the Director. 
Each centre must have an advisory committee (or board) or manage¬ 
ment committee (or board), with the membership composition, role 
and responsibilities approved by the Vice-Chancellor. External in¬ 
volvement in the advisory committee or management committee is 
highly desirable, but each committee should also include substantial 
representation from the University. Generally the role of an advisory 
committee will be to provide advice on forward plans and proposed 
activities of the centre, and comment on performance in the light of 
specified objectives and performance indicators. Management com¬ 
mittees generally will take a more active role than advisory committees 
iu approving plans and budgets, and in monitoring research and 
financial performance. The constitution of each centre should specify 
the method of appointing the advisory committee or management 
committee and its chair, the term of office of members ofthe commit¬ 
tee, and how casual vacancies will be filled. 

Third, the rules specify clear accountabilities and management 
reporting arrangements. For administrative purposes, University re¬ 
search centres can be of three types, each with different accountabil¬ 
ities: 

• Category (a) A ttached to a Department- accountable to the Head 
of Department. 

• Category (b) Attacked to a Faculty - accountable to the Dean. 

» Category (c) Outside the Faculty Structure - accountable to the 
Pro Vice-Chancellor (Research). (Rules for the Establishment 
and Management of Research Centres 1995, section 2.5). 

At any time a research centre may make a case to the Vice- 
Chancellor for transfer from one type of accountability category to 
another. This is intended to encourage the progression from a small 
centre attached to a department to a centre with a greater degree of 
independence, usually with staff appointed to the centre. 

Each research centre must provide an Annual Report to the Vice- 
Chancellor for each calendar year by 30 April of the following year. 
This report, which should be submitted through the Head of Depart¬ 
ment, Dean or Pro Vice-Chancellor (Research), depending whether 


the centre is attached to a department, attached to a Faculty or outside 
the Faculty structure, should include the following: 

• a financial summary for the year (including details on external 
grants and contracts), with the budget including projected cash 
flow for the following year; 

8 a list of all members ofthe centre (including any staff appointed 
to the centre), with an account of their activities in the centre for 
the year reported; 

8 a summary of the activities for the year, including publications, 
material submitted for publication, higher degree completions, 
applicationsfor patents or otherforms ofcommercialisation, and 
activities proposed for the current year; and 

• an evaluation of performance for the year in terms of the objec¬ 
tives and performance indicators specified in the strategic plan of 
the centre. (Rules for the Establishment and Management of 
Research Centres 1995, section 2.7). 

Fourth, financial arrangements are made clear. All centres are 
expected to attract a significant component of their budget from 
outside funding. Category (b) and category (c) centres will receive 
University funding on the basis of the proportion of the research 
quantum funds they attract to the University and their research higher 
degree student load, in accordance with Budget Principles approved 
by the University Council. 

'**■ In order to help finance centres as well as to encourage strong centres 
to take an active role in higher degree research training, the rules 
specify as follows: 

On the recommendation of the Academic Board, the Vice-Chancellor 
may give approvalfor a research centre (other than a centre attached 
to a department) to be recognised as an academic department ofthe 
University for the purposes of enrolment and supervision of PhD 
candidates and masters candidates by research. Student load will be 
credited in accordance with University Budget Principles. 

Research centres may offer units towards University awards through 
the Faculties. Funding for such teaching must be negotiated with the 
Deans ofthe Faculties involved. (Rules for the Establishment and 
Management of Research Centres 1995, section 2.10) 

We consider this provision to be an important innovation, but it still 
has to be determined under what conditions the Academic Board 
should recommend such recognition. 

Fifth, the rules provide incentives for strong research centres to be 
recognised as University research centres. Only recognised University 
research centres will appear in the University Handbook in the list of 
research centres, while only recognised centres will be eligible to 
apply for funding available for research centres. In this way, we hope 
to make a clear distinction between official research centres and other 
centres in the University and be able to provide as much support as 
possible to research centres. 
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This paper discusses problems with the Australian Research Coun¬ 
cil (ARC) Large Grants Scheme including the composition and func¬ 
tion of ARC panels, rejection of 30% of applications without peer 
review, validity of assessment when peer review is employed, the 
manner in which panels reach funding decisions, ARC administrative 
processes, and the level of competition for ARC funding. Considera¬ 
tion is given to changes that will improve the effectiveness of the Large 
Grants Scheme. 

The Australian Research Council (ARC) advises the government on 
funding for basic research in all disciplines except medicine and 
dentistry. The level of competition for ARC Large Grants (only some 
20% of applicants in 1992-1994 were successful) has led to scrutiny of 
decision making processes employed by the ARC. As noted in a recent 
review of grant outcomes, “In a situation where less than 20% of 
applicants for grants are successful, it is essential to ensure that the 
procedures are rigorous and the outcomes generally accepted as fair 
and equitable by the applicants (ARC 1994, p. 14). 

Although the Large Grants Scheme has never been subjected to 
evaluation on the basis, for example, of the assessment of the National 
Science Foundation undertaken by Cole and Cole (1981), some ARC 
procedures were appraised in the administrative review of NBEET 
undertaken by Wiltshire (1994) and through reviews of outcomes of 
ARC funding in a number of disciplines. In addition, there have been 
surveys ofapplicants (Wood, Meek and Harman, 1992; Over 1995)as 
well as commentary on the Large Grants Scheme (Over 1994). These 
sources will be drawn upon to discuss problems with the Large Grants 
Scheme and to provide recommendations for change. First, however, 
an outline of how the ARC Large Grants Scheme operates is required. 

The ARC Large Grants Scheme 

There is a single funding cycle each year. Applications, which close 
at the end of February, are assigned to broadly-based panels, each of 
10-14 members. Currently there are four panels: biological sciences; 
physical, mathematical and chemical sciences; engineering, earth and 
applied sciences; social sciences and humanities (see DEET 1994). At 
the April meeting each panel culls 30% of all applications in its field 
without use of external peer review. The remaining applications are 
sent for evaluation to assessors (including at least one nominated by 
the applicant). A further 30% of applications are deemed unsuccessful 
at the July meeting, when assessors’ reports are available. Applicants 
still under consideration are then allowed to provide the panel with a 
one-page response to comments made by assessors. In September each 
panel meets to rank all applications that survived the earlier culls. The 
lists from the different panels are then integrated by the Research 
Grants Committee (a constituent committee of the ARC), and forward¬ 
ed by the ARC to the Minister. Applicants are advised in November as 
to whether their application is being funded, and the level of funding. 

Although it provides independent advice on allocation of research 
funds to the Minister, the ARC otherwise operates as a Council of the 
National Board of Employment, Education and Training (NBEET). 
When the structure and functions of NBEET were recently under 
review, the ARC sought unsuccessfully to become a separate statutory 


authority. Tire linkage between employment, education, and training 
created by government policy directives (eg, Dawkins 1988) thus 
remains, despite obvious tensions as to the extent priority should be 
given to basic research as opposed to applied research. However, the 
review recommended that the Employment, Education and Training 
Act 1988 be reworded “to ensure that fundamental research remains 
the key distinct priority for ARC, and is not to be traded off with 
allocations to applied research” (Wiltshire 1994, p. 50). 

Problems with the Large Grants Scheme 

Outcome reviews and surveys of ARC applicants have identified 
problems with the Large Grants Scheme relating to the composition 
and function of ARC panels, culling of applications without peer 
review, selection of assessors, the evaluative criteria employed by 
assessors, the manner in which panels reach funding decisions, the 
extent to which the ARC monitors progress, administration of the 
Large Grants Scheme, and the level of demand for ARC funding. 
These issues are now addressed, and consideration is given to ways in 
which ARC processes might be changed. 

Concerns identified in outcome reviews 

The ARC has commissioned evaluation of grant outcomes in 
specific disciplines by experts, Australian and overseas, who them¬ 
selves were ineligible to receive ARC funding. In identifying the ARC 
Large Grants Scheme as the primary Australian source (and in some 
cases virtually the only source) for funding basic research in their 
discipl ine, review committees have endorsed the use of peer review as 
the basis for allocating research funds. The general conclusion from 
the reviews has been that investigators supported under the Large 
Grants Scheme have been productive despite limited funding. Howev¬ 
er, the Materials and Chemical Engineering Committee claimed: 
“While the outcomes of the ARC funded research have been success¬ 
ful, it is not possible for the Committee to be certain that those funded 
were the best people in their respective fields”. 

Although commending the dedication and diligence of members of 
ARC panels, most reviews highlighted the difficulty panels face in 
evaluating applications when some disciplines are either not repre¬ 
sented at all on the panel or are represented by a single member. As 
noted in the Mathematical Sciences review, "it is not in the interest of 
good management that an equitable outcome of the competitive 
process should rely so heavily on the efforts of the individual in¬ 
volved”. The review committees generally favoured discipline-specif¬ 
ic expert panels (along the lines of the National Science Foundation, 
NSF) rather than the present system of broadly-based panels, although 
reliance on advisory groups (eg, for selection of assessors) in support 
of panels as presently constituted was seen as a feasible alternative. A 
supplementary proposal was that several professional scientific posi¬ 
tions (similar to NSF program managers) be established “to provide an 
informed interface between ... ARC and the research community”. 

The critical issue as identified by review committees is the need to 
ensure that all applications receive expert evaluation. Matters of 
particular concern to review committees were culling of applications 
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